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THE CITY OF LIVERPOOL 


PUBLIC MUSEUMS 


The majority of the museums in this country came into 
being about the middle of the nineteenth century, when the 
rapid development of industry produced an equally rapid 

| ‘ growth in our towns. A revulsion of the working people 
from the drabness of their everyday occupations and 
surroundings and the spread of liberal sentiments among 
the well-to-do stimulated a demand for, and an appreciation 
of educational and cultural institutions, such as Universities 


THE MUSEUMS ARE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC and Technical Colleges, Libraries, Museums and Art 
| Galleries. Many literary, philosophical and scientific | 
| Weexpays (April—September) — 10 a.m.—6 p.m. societies came into being about the same time. 


In 1850 a Committee of the Liverpool City Council was 
formed to investigate the possibility of establishing a City 
SUNDAYS ... im si si .. 2 Blog p.m. Museum and, although a scheme to acquire the collection 

of the Liverpool Royal Institution fell through, much 
| ADMISSION FREE valuable support was given to the movement. The following 
| year the Duke Street News Room was purchased, and served 
y as a Free Library and Museum for some nine years. In 1856 


| Weerpays (October—March)... .. 10 4.M.—5 p.m. 


Mr. William Brown, M.P., a leading citizen of Liverpool, | 
| offered to erect a new building on Shaw’s Brow to house | 
| the two institutions, and it was opened by the donor in 1860. | 
Appropriately, it was known as the William Brown | 
| | 


Museum. A few years later a three-storied addition was 
made at the west side, and with the building of the Technical 
School, 1898-1906, which served as a foundation, the two 
d magnificent Horse-shoe Galleries were constructed to house 
the rapidly extending collections. The administrative block | 
was also part of this addition. 


ADMINISTRATION | 


The Museums, housed in one building, comprise the : 
Lord Derby Museum of Natural History, a collection made 
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by the 13th Earl of Derby and bequeathed to the city in 
1851; and the Mayer Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, a collection made by Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., a 
Liverpool citizen, and presented by him to the William 
Brown Museum in 1867. Control is by a Committee of the 
City Council, aided by a few co-opted members. The staff 
consists of a Director, six Keepers (who are in charge of 
the Departments of Invertebrate Zoology, Vertebrate 
Zoology, Geology, Botany, Ethnology and Archaeology 
together with the sub-departments of Shipping and 
Ceramics), clerical and technical assistants, attendants, 
cleaners, etc. The finances are dependent upon the city 
rates, together with periodic grants from the Board of 
Education in aid of the purchase of specimens. There is 
also a small income from the sale of handbooks and guides. 
Such volumes, written by experts and adequately illustrated, 
sold at 3d. or 6d. per copy, achieve an amazing popularity 
not only locally but also overseas. 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


The principal duties of the senior staff involve the 
identification, preservation, and description of the vast 
collections in their care, to which additions are made more 
or less frequently. The preservation of museum specimens 
is a never-ending task and the scientific methods and 
materials employed are largely of post-war invention. On 
the one hand there is the elimination of insect pests such as 
moths and boring beetles, which attack wood, leather and 
fabrics; on the other, the suspension or slowing down of 
the natural chemical processes of decay. Each new accession 
may introduce infection by pests, each daily change in 
temperature or humidity has some effect on chemical 
decomposition ; and constant watchfulness together with 
the imposition of a rigid quarantine are imperative to protect 
the collections from these insidious foes. For dealing with 
the material, the museum has well equipped workshops, 
taxidermists’ rooms, and a photographic studio. A fumiga- 
tion chamber is projected. Careful cataloguing and 
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systematic arrangement are necessary for the ready location 
of material required for comparison and information, but 
accurate identification is far from being an end in itself these 
days, as far as exhibited specimens are concerned. The 
preparation of attractive, interesting and educational exhibits 
involves time and experience, for the material is vast in 
extent, and the visiting public varies from the occasional 
isolated expert to the daily crowds of casual visitors, of all 
ages and all tastes. 


The Museums are closely associated with the educational 
and scientific work of the district. As time and material 
permit, the staff carry on various investigations, the 
results of which appear in scientific and technical journals. 
An immense amount of inquiries is dealt with each year, and 
difficulty is experienced in preventing them from interfering 
with purely museum work. The Port Officers send animal 
stowaways for inspection and identification ; the Customs 
authorities avail themselves of advice in the detection of 
dutiable or forbidden plumage, skins, etc., and in the 
authentication of examples of ancient arts, which may or 
may not be admitted duty free ; the fruit importers seek 
information regarding insects and reptiles hidden in their 
cargoes ; the timber merchants ask for help to identify, 
explain, and combat the pests that invade their yards ; and 
members of the Press find in the Museums a constant source 
of interesting information to intersperse with the news of the 
day. 


The educational work of the institution is equally varied. 
Numbers of school classes in charge of their teachers visit 
the galleries, and in some cases conduct weekly lessons there, 
making use of the lecture theatre with its projecting lantern 
for talks, preparatory to inspecting the exhibits. The School 
Loan Service, probably the pioneer one in the British Isles, 
commenced in 1884, when 16 cabinets of specimens were in 
circulation among 64 schools. In 1935 fully three 
thousand specimens were issued to 197 schools. Lantern 
slides and lecture notes are also available. University 
students make use of the exhibition and study collections, 
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and for dental students and pharmaceutical students special 
collections, which can be handled, have been arranged. 
Adult educational bodies, the Art Studies Association, 
Natural History and Antiquarian Societies are entertained 
and assisted wherever possible. For the general public 
a series of popular Friday night lectures is given by the 
Keepers of the Departments from October to March, and 
these stimulate a greater interest in the exhibits and the work 
of the Museums. 


The wealth of the collections has enabled loans of out- 
standing objects to be made to numerous national and 
international exhibitions, both in this country and on the 
Continent. On the other hand, on three occasions the 
Museums have taken part in expeditions abroad, which 
have enriched the collections. In 1876 an expedition in 
the S.Y. “ Argo ” visited the West Indies and secured much 
valuable marine material ; in 1898, in co-operation with the 
British Museum, an expedition was sent to Socotra to study 
the flora, fauna, and ethnology of the island ; and in 1913-14 
an expedition carried out researches in the Malay 
Peninsula. Support was given to Miss Caton-Thompson’s 
expeditions to the Kharga depression in Egypt 1931-32, and 
to Professor Garstang’s expeditions to excavate the site of 
Jericho 1931-33. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 


In this department the material exhibited is a very small 
proportion of the collection, most of which is essentially for 
individual study. A series of cases has been arranged on the 
Upper Horse-shoe Gallery to illustrate the basis of 
classification of the various groups of animals in the 
Invertebrate Kingdom ; the details and functions of their 
structures and modifications ; and the modes of life of the 
organisms. As far as possible, the groups are shown in 
the order of increasing complexity of structure, thus leading 
to the vertebrate material in the adjacent section. The 
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simple protozoa, more interesting than spectacular, lead on 
to the porifera, and attention is directed to the Marine 
Sponge Group, showing a number of sponges set on a rocky 
sea-floor against an appropriate background. Nearby cases 
show some fine corals and sea-fans. With the echinoderms 
and starfish, complexity in individuals becomes increasingly 
easy to study. Immense variety in relatively simple types 
of individuals is shown in the numerous shelled organisms, 
brachiopods and molluscs. The tale of invertebrate life 
closes with crustaceans, insects and arachnids, ending 
appropriately with the giant Japanese crabs. The insects, 
with their high grade of specialisation, often bright colours, 
and short and varied life histories, which lend themselves 
readily to study, provide much interesting, although highly 
perishable material. 

With regard to the study material, the large collection of 
sponges contains a number of types and figured specimens, 
notably those of Carter and Bowerbank. Among the 
sea fans and corals, crustacea and echinoderms are many 
valuable examples collected on the expedition of the Steam 
Yacht “Argo” to the West Indies in 1876. The insect 
collections also are extensive. The Nicholas Cooke 


Marine Sponge Group 


Collection of British Lepidoptera, received in 1885, is 
thoroughly representative of this group. Among the British 
coleoptera mention should be made of the J. W. Ellis 
Collection, mainly of local coleoptera, received in 1917, and 
the W. E. Sharpe Collection, received in 1919. In 1934 a 
large collection of British insects was obtained from Dr. W. J. 
Fordham. This last collection also contains specimens from 
all other orders except the lepidoptera, so that, together with 
material from other sources—notably diptera from Mr. H. 
Britten—the collections of British insects are fairly 
representative. 

Among exotic insects, reference may be made to the 
specimens collected by the Liverpool Museums’ expedition, 
in co-operation with the British Museum, to Socotra in 1898. 
This contains a number of types. There is also the Bramley- 
Moore collection of Brazilian insects, mainly coleoptera. The 
study material includes large numbers of exotic lepidoptera, 
and these were recently enhanced by the addition of some 
4,000 specimens from the Joicey collection. 

The shell collections are of considerable importance. The 
collection of British shells has been largely accumulated 
during recent years and comprises some 8,000 specimens, 
all with full data; with these has been incorporated a 
very fine collection of British land and fresh water shells 
made by Dr. J. W. Jackson. The foreign shell collections 
cover a wide field and include a considerable number of type 
specimens, of which the most important are those of F. P. 
Marratt in the genera Oliva, Nassa and Marginella. 


DEPARTMENT OF VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY | 


The Vertebrates, which are systematically arranged, are 
exhibited in two large sections, British and foreign. Among 
the foreign exhibits there are specimens collected and 
presented by such well-known naturalists as the 13th Earl of 
Derby, St. George Littledale, Esq., Lord Delamere, Dr. C. 
Christy and W. A. L. Fletcher, Esq. It is impossible here to 
mention all the outstanding specimens, but the following are 
worthy of note :—the Okapi and skeleton ; a family of 
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Gorillas from the Gaboon, 
W. Africa; a fine series of 
Chimpanzees, Orangs and 
Gibbons; the Black Emu ; 
the Ear! of Derby’s Mountain 
Pheasant and the extinct 
Labrador ducks. 

As an introduction to the 
study of the various groups of 
vertebrates there is a series of 
cases illustrating structural 
adaptations, the development 
of hair, claws, feathers, spines 
and scales, organs of voice 
and colour phases. A selec- 
tion of well-mounted speci- 
Building the Bat Group mens representative of each 

order is exhibited, and, so that the student may find his task 
easier, a case of skeletons illustrating comparative anatomy is 
placed with each order. There is also an index collection 
of skulls, horns and antlers available for consultation by 
game hunters going abroad. In the British section the 
mammals, birds, reptiles and amphibians are almost all 
portrayed in habitat groups, a form of construction in which 
the museum has specialised. It was, in fact, the pioneer 
and there is still to be seen on the gallery the first group to 
be made, showing the Bald Coot, which attracted much 
attention and interest at the Birmingham meeting of the 
British Association in 1865. Other features are cases 
showing the rare birds which have been taken in Lancashire 
during the last century ; birds which pay only a brief visit to 
this locality during migration ; species which have an 
economic value; and a series of Gulls, Divers and Ducks, 
which are mounted with the object of showing how age can 
be determined by a particular stage of plumage. 

The fish collection, which consists of both mounted 
specimens and casts, is arranged systematically. A small 
section of the gallery is allocated to the origin and variation 
of domestic animals. 
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The study collections of bird skins are extensive and 
valuable, as they include many type specimens. In the 
Lord Derby collection are the birds obtained by Sir Joseph 
Hooker on the Ross Antarctic Expedition (1839-41), others 
from the Franklin Search Expedition in Arctic America (S.S. 
“Fox,” 1857), and a few from Captain Cook's voyage among 
the Sandwich Islands. In 1896 the famous Tristram 
collection of birds was purchased, adding 20,000 specimens, 
including some 150 types, to the collection. For the student 
of British ornithology there is a representative collection of 
study skins which is steadily growing. Altogether there are 
fully 60,000 bird study skins housed apart in two special 
rooms. Several collections of birds eggs have been 
purchased or presented, so that the reserves in that direction 
are adequate and representative. 

The aquarium, containing twenty-five fresh water and salt 
water tanks, houses on an average about 300 specimens. 
Besides the British fishes, which include Carp, Roach, Rudd, 
Dace, Tench, Trout, Orfe, Pike, Eels, Chub and Plaice, there 
are from time to time examples of interesting American fish 
such as Bow Fin, Garpike, Catfish, Calico Bass and 
Sunfish. A few of the sub-tropical reptiles such as Spotted, 
Painted and Striped Terra- 
pins, Mud, Snapping and Bind Sead Room 


Musk Turtles and young 
crocodiles are exhibited in a 
tank kept at a suitable tem- 
perature. The British 
reptiles are represented by 
the Common and Natter- 
jack Toad, Frogs, Newts 
and Grass Snakes. A large 
tank has been arranged as a 
Marine Rock Pool and con- 
tains local forms of 
Anemones and Crustaceans, 
which are changed from 
time to time as circum- 
stances permit. 


A series of teaching models and spirit specimens is avail- 
able in a special room for classes from training colleges and 
secondary schools. Dental students are specially catered for 
by a set of skulls, jaws and teeth of different types and 
stages of development. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 


The Geological Department, comprising the four sections, 
Mineralogy, Petrology, Palaeontology and Stratigraphy, is 
built up around a number of exceedingly valuable collections. 
In the Mineralogy section two are of outstanding import- 
ance, the Rutter-Phillips Collection of Minerals and the 
Derby Collection of Cut Agates and Allied Stones. 

Early in the last century, Mr. William Phillips, a printer 
and bookseller, took up mineralogy as a hobby. He amassed 
a fine collection of about 2,500 mineral specimens and wrote 
one of the first treatises on mineralogy published in this 
country. On Phillips’ death in 1828, the whole of the 
collection was purchased by Dr. Rutter of Liverpool, who 
bequeathed it to the Liverpool Medical Institution, It was 
subsequently presented to the Museum in 1877 by the 
Trustees of the Institution. The Derby Collection of Cut 
Agates and Allied Stones was formed in the latter half of 
last century. It contains nearly 800 specimens of Agate, 
Chalcedony, Fluorspar, Felspar, Jade, etc., all of which have 
been cut and polished. The specimens are very large and 
fine, and exhibit the work of the lapidary at his best. The 
collection is claimed to be the finest of its kind ever made. 

Altogether there are about 10,000 specimens of minerals 
in the department and these include fine examples of all 
typical and a great number of rare varieties. In the 
exhibition gallery these are laid out to illustrate their mode 
of occurrence and determining features. A case is devoted 
to rock-forming minerals and another to gemstones. Yet 
others deal with commercial stones, and are changed from 
time to time. 

The Petrology section contains a large series of typical 
British rocks. This has been built up from collections made 
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in several important areas and augmented by gifts of 
specimens from a large number of quarry owners up and 
down the country. These rocks are arranged on a regional 
basis, supported by maps of the Geological Survey, and are 
intended primarily for students. Continental rocks are 
also well represented, and include suites from Puy-de-Dome, 
Italy and Germany. Many important American rocks have 
also been obtained. The rocks on exhibition are displayed 
to show their method of formation and particular characters, 
and they fit into a scheme showing the structure and 
history of the earth. 

The Palaeontological and Stratigraphical sections were 
first formed round a large collection of over 2,000 fossils 
bought from Mr. Edward Charlesworth, a dealer, in 1858. 
Many of these had been obtained previously from the 
renowned geologist, Dr. Mantell. Since that date, a great 
number of additions have been made, many of which deserve 
special mention. In 1870 a railway cutting at Ravenhead, 
near St. Helens, opened up a fine section in the Middle Coal 
Measures and a large series of plants, fish and insects were 
collected and presented to the Museum. Some of the plants 
were described by F. P. Marrat as new to science. Others, 
also including a type, were figured by Dr. Robert Kidston, 
the eminent palaeobotanist. A fine collection of Crinoids, 
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Blastoids and Cystids, many of them from Hook Point, Co. 
Wicklow, were purchased from the family of Major Thomas 
Austin, on his death. Several of these are types, having been 
described and figured by their collector. More recently, 
important work has been done on them by James Wright, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 

Two local collections are of particular interest. A com- 
prehensive series of foot-prints from the Triassic beds of 


Storeton, Cheshire, illustrating life in the district during‘ 


Triassic times, was made by Charles Beasley, and a large 
number of Neolithic bones from the submerged forests 
round the Mersey estuary records the creatures that lived 
in these parts at a more recent date. 

The Vertebrate collections are particularly rich. Numerous 
fossil fish have been obtained from the Permian of Germany, 
the Jurassic of Solenhofen, the Cretaceous of Lebanon, the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca and the Miocene of Oeningen. 
Mammalian remains, together with a few reptiles, include 
specimens from the Pliocene of the Siwalik Hills of India, 
the Pliocene beds of La Grotte des Echelles in France, and 
many of the British Pleistocene caves. 

Another collection of note is a series of Tertiary shells 
from the Paris basin, which are said to have been named by 
the great naturalist, D’Orbigny. 

The fossils are displayed in biological order and attention 
is drawn to evolutionary trends, adaptation to environment 
and climatic indications where they occur. 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


The Gallery of Economic Botany, opened in July, 1932, 
contains useful botanical materials from all parts of the 
world. It is the first gallery in the British Isles to be devoted 
to a large scale permanent exhibition of plant products. The 
exhibits include Timber, Fibres, Drugs, Dyestuffs, Spices, 
Sugar, Tobacco, Rubber, Gums and Resins, Tea, Coffee and 
Cocoa. Preference in treatment is given to Empire products 
and those connected with the trade and shipping of the Port 
of Liverpool. The objects are supported by large pictures, 
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Gallery of Economic Botany 


distribution maps, production graphs, and a series of 
illuminated dioramas depicting plantation scenes. Out- 
standing exhibits in the gallery are transverse sections of the 
giant Californian Redwoods, full length Bamboo from 
Burma, Spruce trunks from Newfoundland and full grown 
Sugar Cane from British Guiana. The reserve and study 
collections of economic materials are extensive and include 
specimens of direct bearing on the requirements of 
various sciences and industries. The timber section alone 
contains over 3,000 woods, hand specimens, transparencies 
and micro-sections, whilst the drug section has specimens of 
all the raw materials listed in the principal pharmacopoeias 
of the world. 

The Herbarium contains upwards of 70,000 specimens of 
British and Foreign Phanerogams and Cryptogams. It 
includes specimens secured in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century by world-famous botanists, such as Roxburgh 
and Wallich, India ; Pallas, Russia ; Smith, Europe ; Nuttall, 
America ; Thwaites, Ceylon ; Linnaeus, Sweden. In addition 
the herbarium contains the major portion of the plants 
collected by John Bradbury in the neighbourhood of St. Louis 
and of the Missouri in 1810-11, as well as many specimens 
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collected in the South Seas by John Reinhold Ferster, who in 
1772 accompanied Captain Cook on his second voyage round 
the world. Many of the specimens figured by William Roscoe 
in his researches on " Monandrian Plants ” are preserved in 
the collections, and the entire collection of “ Marine Plants 
of Great Britain,” by Thomas Velley, 1780-1806, is also 
present. There are a great many smaller collections of 
plants by Allioni, Aublet, Bernardia, Cuming, Delile, Des- 
fontaines, Forskol, Hooker, Jacquin, Lachenal, Link, 
Michaux, Otto, Pursh, Thunberg, Vellosa and other eminent 
botanists. There are some type specimens and many rare 
plants of great value. The Herbarium is rich in British 
specimens and contains many splendid local collections. 
Mention must be made of the following : — 


Local and British Flowering Plants. 


Ellis collection i vs zas ia sia s+» 3,000 
Brown collection zu a 53 de srt +++. 1,500 
Bailey collection gue ven So ep aes asi 25000 
Shillito collection er a vn si a ... 1,500 
Boult, Velley, Harvey Gibson and other collections ... 8,000 
Local and British Ferns. 
Stansfield collection... des e ve a 500 
Brown, Ellis and Shillito collections  ... oe ... 1,000 


Local and British Mosses. 
Palgrave collection 3 
Marrat collection på D wi sss asa ++» 3,000 
Ellis collection I 


Local and British Algae. 


Velley collection pix 3 500 
Green and Ellison collections o ops spå wa 1,000 
Foreign Flowering Plants. 
Liverpool Botanic Garden collection 25,000 
Swainson collection ... ees nr ai daa “is 500 
Parker collection u. = de D den — 1,000 
Mossman collection ... ee use å Fe ni 500 
Heldreich collection ... e u en sins ... 1,000 
Cameron collection... = sta weg a s 1,000 
Foreign Ferns. 
Liverpool Botanic Garden collection Se soe sa 2,000 
Naylor Beckett collection... os i vås ... 2,000 


During the summer months an extensive display of local 
wild flowers is maintained, while in the winter their place is 
taken by illuminated frames containing coloured lantern 
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slides of seasonable botanical interest, of which the museum 
is the fortunate possessor, thanks to the generous support of 
Colonel C. Theodore Green, who made them. 


DEPARTMENT OF ETHNOLOGY 

The diverse activities of mankind in various regions of the 
world are represented in the museums’ Ethnological 
collections. Numerous collectors of perception have 
augmented in the ensuing years the magnificent gift made in 
1867 of the collections of Mr. Joseph Mayer, which formed 
the foundations of the Departments of Ethnology and 
Archaeology. The most notable of these generous donors 
include the famous archaeologist, Dr. Thomas Gann, who 
has contributed scientifically documented material from 
Central America, and Engineer-Commodore Ridyard of the 
Elder Dempster Steamship Company, who for more than 
twenty years devoted his considerable abilities to assembling 
a rare collection of West African material. His sympathetic 
relations with West African peoples enabled him to obtain 
specimens of fine, and in some instances, unique quality. 
It is in large measure the foresight and gifts of such bene- 
factors which have helped to establish the reputation of the 
Ethnological Department and to attract research workers of 
international standing. 

An arrangement based mainly on types of specimens has 
been adopted for the West African material. This enables 
students of particular features to find their materials with 
ease. Thus, for example, the textiles are set out together in 
order to facilitate the comparison of different processes and 
products, whilst the associated craft of basketry is in con- 
venient proximity, and is elucidated by means of process 
models of the stitches employed. Interest in certain phases 
of contemporary European art gives an added attraction to 
the magnificent groups of African sculptures and masks. 
Displays of metalwork, musical instruments, pottery and the 
adjuncts of magic and medicine illustrate the varied 
aspects of Negro culture, while life-sized figures, diagrams 
and drawings furnish information as to the natives’ mode 
of life. Less extensive, but representative, collections from 
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North, South and East Africa, Abyssinia and Madagascar 
are shown in individual cases, while boats, weapons and 
shields are grouped around the walls. 

By comparison with the African collections, the Oriental 
material is limited in amount. It is displayed in a new 
gallery with modern methods of display technique, for the 
specimens are of a character which is admirably suited to 
formalised treatment. The more usual system of shelves 
has been replaced by a scheme of display cubes which permits 
almost every specimen to be set against its individual back- 
ground. Rhythmic arrangement within a comfortable eye 
range enables the specimens to be viewed with a minimum 
of “museum fatigue.” The general scheme of the gallery 
is a cool series of greys to act as a foil for the striking 
character of some of the exhibits. A suggestion of colour 
helps to differentiate each region, so that China with its jade 
green will not be confused with the lacquer red of Japan, 
nor confounded with the Indian brown, the royal blue of 
Burma and the mustard yellow of the East Indies. 

The close relation of art and religion in China is suggested 
by exhibiting carved and modelled figures of deities near 
representative examples of ceramics; these with their 
exquisite colourings furnish links of association with the 
embroidered costumes and toilet accessories. In order that 
these artistic displays may not overshadow the essential 
characteristic of the Chinese as tillers of the earth, scale 
models of tools, agricultural implements, irrigation 
apparatus and domestic articles are shown adjoining. 

The innate artistry of the Japanese is illustrated by 
collections of carved ivories, intricate examples of metalwork 
seen especially in the delicate sword ornaments, pieces of 
pottery and cloisonné enamel, together with colour prints. 
Weapons and models of native origin serve to recall the 
renowned skill of the Japanese armourers and their long- 
standing military traditions. 

India is characteristically represented by stone and metal 
figures of gods, musical instruments of strange shapes, 
textiles, and various types of metal craftwork all revealing a 
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feeling for intricate detail 
and duplication in their 
design. A group of carved 
ivories made in the 14th and 
15th centuries under Portu- 
guese influence is worthy of 
note. Neighbouring cultures 
are illustrated by selections 
of material from Tibet and 
the peoples of the Naga 
Hills. Buddhist deities in 
metal, gilt and alabaster 
together with decorative 
costumes and intricate 
wood-carving reflect 
Burmese artistry. A varied 
collection of weapons, 
including fine examples of 
the kris, models and vivid 
textiles from the East Indies 
are shown in association 
with richly ornamented 
luminous silver from Malay. 

The collections from the 
Americas contain fine 
examples from Central and 
South America of pottery 
and coloured feather work, 
gold from Peru and the 
well-known and unique 
Mexican picture manuscript, 
the Codex Fejervary-Mayer, 
possibly dating from the Toltec period. There are type 
collections from the Exquimaux, the North American 
Indians and the peoples of the North West Coast, the last 
including notable wood carvings and a totem pole 39 feet 
in height, from the Haida Indians. 

In many respects the Oceanic material is as valuable as the 
African. Weapons, wood carvings, figures, pottery and tapa 
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cloths have been assembled in profusion and quality. The 
masks from New Ireland, jade and wood carvings from 
New Zealand, with various examples of shell work, are 
outstanding features in the collections from this area. 

The various collections are continuously being over- 
hauled and arranged to greater advantage. Reserve 
specimens are in process of being arranged to form study 
collections. Periodically, special exhibits are organised so 
as to isolate certain groups of specimens from the general 
collections, thus drawing attention to their particular signifi- 
cance, their artistic attraction or their unique quality as part 
of the City’s ethnological treasures. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHEOLOGY 


The nucleus of the Department of Archaeology is the 
collection of Joseph Mayer, of which each section includes 
specimens of the highest interest. The Egyptian material, 
which is probably unequalled outside London, contains the 
best of the well-known collections of Lord Valentia, Mr. 
Sams, Mr. Hertz, and the Rev. Mr. Stobart. Perhaps the 
most famous piece is the girdle of Ramesses III, a corselet 
consisting of a strip of patterned linen seventeen and a half 
feet long, with loops at one end and fringe at the other. 
This unique piece of ancient tapestry weaving is for the most 
part perfectly preserved. With the addition of valuable 
loans from the Institute of Archaeology, the collection is 
arranged to illustrate daily life in Ancient Egypt, and the 
descriptive Guide Book written by Professor Newberry and 
the late Professor Peet, who were responsible for the arrange- 
ment of the collection, is circulated throughout the world. 
The museum maintains close contact with the Institute of 
Archaeology of the University of Liverpool, the three 
Professors of which have always acted as expert advisers to 
this department. 

Like the Egyptian Gallery, the Aegean Room also makes 
a contribution to the interpretation of ancient life. Here 
are exhibits from Greece, Crete, Cyprus and the Eastern 
Aegean generally. A series of casts illustrates the finds of 
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Professor Garstang in the Capital of the Hittite Empire, 
and the museum has recently secured a series of objects from 
his excavations at Jericho. There is also an exhibit of 
specimens from Sir Leonard Woolley’s excavations at Ur 
of the Chaldees. 


The museum owns a series of particularly fine examples of 
Etruscan gold jewellery from tombs of the period between 
the 7th and 3rd centuries B.C. It includes a tiara, necklaces, 
pendants and rings, some pieces being unique in design. Of 
interest, too, are the specimens of early dentistry. 

The name of Joseph Mayer is preserved chiefly in the 
Mayer Gallery, where are shown most of the treasures of 
early British and Mediaeval times, which he so wisely 
collected. There is a particularly fine collection of Roman 
glass. Celtic art is represented by the tankard from 
Trawsfynydd in Merioneth, which was probably made 
about the time of the birth of Christ. Next comes the 
Faussett Collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, excavated in 
the eighteenth century from graves in Kent, with the 
original MSS. description of Faussett’s researches. For this 
reason alone the collection would be invaluable to students 
of Anglo-Saxon archaeology, but its chief glory is the 
Kingston Brooch, a 
golden disc, inlaid Kingston! Brooch 
with garnet, lapis 
lazuli, and mother- 
of-pearl, relieved by 
panels of gold 
filigree 


an excep- 
tional piece of 
craftwork, which 
has been described 
as the finest 
antiquity ever 
found in Britain. 
To illustrate the 
practical use of the 
many objects in this 


collection, a domestic group has been constructed in which 
they are reproduced in an appropriate setting. 

The mediaeval collection includes manuscripts, enamels 
and ivories. Of the latter, the museum has an exceptionally 
fine series dating from early Christian to Gothic times. 
There are, besides, collections of arms and armour, old 
church musical instruments, and the Mather collection of 
Napoleonic medals and miniatures. 

Liverpool Museum has always been noted for its excellent 
collection of English and Continental ceramics, of which the 
most outstanding piece is probably the stoneware Jupiter of 
John Dwight, a Mayer specimen. The products of Wedg- 
wood are represented by a comprehensive range of pieces, 
Some good examples of Continental glass are on view. 
There is also an exceptionally fine series of Toby jugs 
presented by the late George Audley. Liverpool pottery is 
exhibited in a separate room. Here again the most interest- 
ing pieces are those collected by Joseph Mayer from the 
descendants of the potters who made them, which therefore 
afford a sound basis for the study of the Liverpool fabric. 

In the adjacent Old Liverpool Room are exhibited maps, 
plans, and pictures of Liverpool and its immediate surround- 
ings at various stages in its history. A unique exhibit is a 
contemporary oil-painting on a wood panel of Liverpool in 
1682, presented by Mr. Robert Gladstone, always a generous 
supporter of the museum. Relics of old buildings, arts and 
crafts, civic affairs, including a set of old seals, uniforms, 
industries and pastimes line the walls, while on the floor are 
displayed two contrasting models, one of Liverpool in 1670, 
the other showing the centre of the city in 1933. 

The high value and wide repute of the Museums’ 
collections is perhaps best illustrated by the frequency with 
which they are represented in exhibitions of national and 
international importance. 

Reference must also be made to the Children’s Corner in 
which are shown period and folk dolls, illustrating a wide 
variety of national costumes and tastes. The English 
specimens being fairly numerous, a chronological arrange- 
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ment has been possible, and their attractive appearance has 
influenced visitors to offer to the museum childhood’s 
treasures, until that moment often completely forgotten, 
although they had been so highly valued as to be carefully 
packed away. Dolls’ houses, vene reasonably accurate as 
regards scale, decoration and fittings, likewise provide 
pictures of the past of interest to adults and children alike. 
There are trends of fashion in toys and games as with most 
things, and period pieces find a rightful place in the 
children’s collections. 


DEPARTMENT OF SHIPPING 

The Department of Shipping is of comparatively recent 
growth and consists in large measure of accurate scale 
models of merchant and special service ships other than 
warships, arranged primarily to show the succession from 
the primitive dug-out canoe through the built-up boat, the 
sailing ship, the paddle steamship and the screw steamship 
to the stream-lined motor vessel of to-day. As well 
showing the history of methods of ship propulsion, the series 
of models also demonstrates the development of hull form 
and of cargo-handling equipment. Wherever possible, 
models of vessels built on, or associated with, Merseyside 
have been employed, and the series ranks second only 
to the national collection in London. 

Several fine contemporary dockyard models of the 17th 
and 18th centuries probably deserve pride of place in the 
exhibition, while the sailing and clipper ship models of the 
roth century, including both English and American types, 
undoubtedly rank high in w orkmanship and attractiveness. 
It is, however, in the range of steamship models that the 
nearest approach to completeness of series has been achieved, 
from the primitive “ Charlotte Dundas” of 1801 to the 
Maierform motor-liner “ Bloemfontein” of 1934; from the 
diminutive tugs and trawlers to the gigantic ocean passenger 
liner. Liverpool is fortunate in having so many original 
builders’ models of pioneer vessels : the P.S. “ Banshee’ 
(1863), the first steel vessel to cross the Atlantic, and a 
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famous blockade runner of the American Civil War; the 
S.S. “Oceanic ” (1871), the first White Star Atlantic liner ; 
the T.S.S. “ Teutonic” (1889), the first auxiliary merchant 
cruiser ; the S.S. “Oak Branch ” (1895), an early turret-deck 
cargo carrier; and the S.S. “ Arcwear” (1933), the first 
Arcform Economy ship. In addition, accurate models have 
been specially constructed from original notes and plans of 
other pioneers such as the “ Charlotte Dundas” (1801), the 
P.S. “Comet” (1812), two of the earliest successful steam- 
ships in the world ; the P.S. “ Sirius” (1837), the first vessel 
to cross the Atlantic by steam alone; the P.S. “ Britannia ” 
(1840), the first Cunarder ; the S.S. “ Great Britain ” (1843), 
the P.S. “Great Eastern” (1858), names honourable in 
the history of British shipping. The dazzle-painted S.S. 
“ Spennymoor ” is a reminder of the Great War, which 
claimed as victims many of the ships represented by the 
models on view. Of special and striking design are the 
models of a whale-factory ship “ Vikingen ” (1929), and the 
train-ferry “ Hampton Ferry ” (1936). Less conspicuous in 
appearance but equally valuable in the record of types are 
the local barges, flats and pilot boats, together with those 
ships-of-all-work, the coasting steamers. Nearby are shown 
lifeboats, lightships, buoys, etc. Several scale models of 


marine engines are also included in the gallery. Space 
prohibits at present the exhibition of more than a few 
examples of foreign sailing vessels, but the Chinese junks, 
Arab dhows, and Dutch craft are attractive in design and 
outstanding in interest. One case is devoted to scale models 
of small craft, illustrating the various practices employed in 
the construction of boats of wood, canvas, skin, birch bark, 
etc. The dug-out and log-raft are shown as ancestors of 
the curragh and coracle of yesterday and the built-up ship’s 
boat of to-day. The need for accuracy in these ship models 
will be readily understood, when it is stated that year by 
year innumerable old sailors visit the collection and appraise 
the exhibits with expert eyes. Errors are quickly detected 
and complaints made to the nearest official, not in any spirit 
of carping criticism but with a jealous regard for a past full 
of reminiscences. 


WHAT THE MUSEUMS WANT 

Perusal of the foregoing account of the various activities 
and collections of the Liverpool City Museums indicates 
in what directions they can be extended. Additional 
material is welcome in every department, but it is the 
typical specimen rather than the abnormal one which is 
desired, whether it be plant or animal, or of antiquarian or 
ethnological interest. As far as possible, specimens should 
have a pedigree in the sense that their origin, particularly 
place of origin, should be known. Archaeological and 
ethnological material should have as long and as detailed a 
pedigree as possible. 

With regard to zoological material, the prospective 
traveller and collector is recommended to secure the 
excellent and cheap pamphlets issued by the British Museum 
of Natural History, South Kensington, London, and 
entitled “ Instructions for Collectors.” The date and locality 
where the specimen is taken are most important. Hints on 
ihe preparation of herbarium specimens are quite 
unnecessary to experienced field botanists, but others will 
find full notes on pp. 72-73 of the “ Handbook and Guide 
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Liverpool The date and place of collecting must be noted. 
Geologists are asked to keep in mind that, while mineral 
and fossil specimens often determine their own sizes, rocks 
trimmed for exhibition purposes should not be less than 
gin. by 3in. by rin., and if left in rough form should be 
larger still. Full details of the locality of each specimen 
must be carefully recorded. 

The preservation of wood, metal, ivory, and textiles is 
fully described in the series of inexpensive handbooks 
published by the Museums Association, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1. While some of the 
processes obviously call for a fair degree of skill and 
experience, others are simple of application, and may well 
be employed by private collectors of antiquarian and 
ethnological material, until such time as the specimens pass 
into the care of museum ofhcials. 

A final warning is needed with regard to packing for 
either storage or transit. Every specimen should be well 
and separately packed, and where a number occupy a box all 
spaces should be tightly filled with paper, etc., in order that 
the contents remain rigid, no matter how the box is over- 
turned. Duplicate lists of the contents should always be 


kept. 


Egyptian Hall 


THE PUBLIC AND MUSEUMS 


Members of the public and private collectors, who are 
interested in the work of museums, are eligible for member- 
ship of the local Federation of Museums and Art Galleries 
for their area, and also the Museums Association, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, W.C.r. For those travelling 
or domiciled abroad there are Museums Associations in the 
United States of America and in several of the British 


Dominions overseas. 


DIE STADTMUSEEN 

Von 10-17 Uhr taglich unentgeltlich geöffnet, Oktober bis 
März ; 10-18 Uhr, April bis September ; Sonntag 14-17 Uhr. 

Unter den ausgestellten Stücken befinden sich die 
umfangreichen vom 13ten Grafen von Derby hinterlassenen 
zoologischen Sammlungen, zwei geologische Abteilungen 
und die neue Abteilung für wirtschaftliche Botanik. Die 
nur für Studierende und Fachgelehrte zugänglichen 
Spezialsammlungen enthalten viele typische Stücke 
verschiedener Gattungen. In den Joseph Mayer Samm- 
lungen findet man archäologische Stücke aus Elfenbein, 
Bronze und Keramik von internationalem Ruf. Die 
Abteilungen für Völkerkunde sind reich an afrikanischen 
und morgenländischen Stücken. In der Abteilung für 
Schiffahrt wird die Entwicklung der britischen Handels- 
marine dargestellt. Die Museen enthalten auch Salz- und 
Süss-wasseraquarien. 


LES MUSEES DE SCIENCE 


Entrée libre chaque jour ouvrable de 10 heures á 17 heures 
(octobre-mars) et de 10 heures a 18 heures (avril-septembre) ; 
le dimanche de 14 heures 4 17 heures. 

Dans les salles d’exposition il y a les grandes collections 
zoologiques du XIII Comte de Derby, les collections 
géologiques et minéralogiques, et un rassemblement 
interessant des matiéres botaniques dont se sert le commerce. 
Les spécimens “types ” sont très importants. Les collections 
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archéologiques, ramassées par Joseph Mayer, contiennent 
des ivoires et des bronzes d'une réputation internationale. 
Parmi les autres collections, on trouve des trésors innom- 
brables africains et orientaux.  L'histoire des navires de 
commerce est illustrée par une série de modèles très exacts. 
L’aquarium contient des poissons de mer et d’eau douce. 


LOS MUSEOS 


Entrada gratis, dias laborables de 10 a 5, (octubre-marzo), 
10 a 6 (abril-septiembre), domingo 2 a 5 tarde. 
E : 


Se incluyen extensas colecciones zoológicas, legadas por el 
décimotercio conde de Derby, dos galerías geológicas y la 
nueva galería de botánica económica. En las colecciones 
de reserva pueden verse muchísimas muestras características. 
Las colecciones de Joseph Mayer contienen, entre otros 
objetos arqueológicos, marfiles, bronces y cerámica de fama 
mundial. Las galerías etnolögicas poseen muchísimos 
objetos africanos y orientales, y en la galería marítima se 
revela el desarrollo de nuestra marina mercante. Hay 
además acuarios de agua de mar y de agua dulce. 


I MUSEI DELLA CITTA’ 


Ingresso libero ogni giorno feriale dalle 10 a.m. alle 5 p.m. 
da Ottobre a Marzo ; dalle 10 a.m. alle 6 p.m. da Aprile a 
Settembre (Domeniche dalle 2 p.m. alle 5 p.m.). 


Il museo comprende le grandi Collezioni zoologiche 
lasciate dal XIII Conte di Derby, due Gallerie geologiche e 
la nuova Galleria di botanica economica. Nelle Collezioni 
di riserva si possono ammirare numerosi esemplari tipici. 
La Collezione Joseph Mayer contiene esemplari archeologici 
di avori, bronzi e ceramiche di fama mondiale. Le Gallerie 
etnologiche sono ricche di oggetti originali africani ed 
orientali. Nella Galleria dedicata alla Marina Mercantile si 
puo’ rilevare lo sviluppo assunto dai nostri traffici marittimi. 
L’Acquario possiede esemplari ittici d’acqua marina e di 
acqua dolce. 


LIVERPOOL MUSEUMS PUBLICATIONS 


Handbooks and Guides to the following collections are 


obtainable at the Museums: 


Egyptian Collection ... 6d. 
African = .. 6d. 
Shipping » Parti 6d. 
Shipping »  Part2 6d. 
British Birds... .... 6d. 
British Mammals a Od. 
Herbarium Collections 6d. 


Economic Botany 
Gallery 

Manx Crosses ... 

Cypriote Sculptures 

Hittite and Aegean 
Antiquities... awk 

Tenbosch Collection o 
Delft Ware 


3d 


Further Handbooks and Guides are projected, dealing 
with the Glass Collection, the Children’s Corner, the Old 
Liverpool Room, Oriental Ethnology, Geology and Inverte- 


brate Zoology. 


